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ENGLISH STORY. 


| Lavr Clarendon was alone when Har- 
nis went to her; knowing the delicacy of 
the point ſhe had to manage, ſhe took her 
meaſure ſo, as to prepare the mind of her 


Ladyſhip for what ſhe was about to im- 


part. 


To. this end ſhe enquired, if any —_ 4 


had reached ee reſpecting an at- 
tachment 


— 


* 


* 
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tachment between the Duke of Vork and 
| Mil Hyde 1 


. 


and demanded if there had been any ſuch 


© -- at the Court of the Princeſs of Orange. 


She was then informed, that the circum- 


ſtance. had been much the ſubject of con- 


verſation there, norwas it without grounds, 


that his Royal Highneſs had been ſuſpect- 
ed of entertaining a paſſion for her miſtreſs; 
he had, to her knowledge, the tendereſt 
affection, and ſtrongeſt eſteem for her, that 

it was impoſſible to entertain; as indeed he 


had evinced in ſuch expreſſions and con- 
duct, in the preſence of herſelf, as had 
not only perſuaded her of his ſtrong affec- 


tion, but convinced her Miſs Hyde could 
never have a lover more deſerving of her, 
independent of his exalted ſituation ; and 


ſhe believed her young miſtreſs was not 
inſenſible to his Royal Highneſs's merit. 


Lady 


I—— 
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Lady Clarendon expreſſed the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment at this intelligence; a thou- 
ſand different ideas and ſenſations ruſned 
on her mind at once: to ſee a beloved. 8 
child, placed in ſuch an elevated ſituation, Ke 
by the man ſhe preferred, and who was 

| worthy, that preference, would give her 
the higheſt degree of happineſs ;. but the 
obſtacles that were in the way of it, one of 
the ſtrongeſt, ſhe knew, would ariſe from 
the Chancellor; and the apprehenſion of 
her darling child being involved in tze 
miſeries of an ill-fated attachment, Which 
might alſo bring ruin on the whole family, 


impreſſed her with the moſt n 
fears. 


Harris did not, however, leave her long 
in the perplexitics attending theſe medita- 
tions, but pointed all the advantages, of 
the union, in its moſt vivid colours; the 
8 it would bring to her young | 

miſlegls! " 


. 
— : 
* * | £ 
— 
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miſtreſs; the honor it would confer on the 
| family, and the triumph they would have 
Si over e e * perſecutors. 


"She Hin repreſented the few e dee 
there could be to it, and inſinuated, if ſuch 
an union could take place ſecretly, when. 
it was accompliſhed beyond the power of 
recalling, all parties who were concerned: 
in it, would, of neceſſity, be ſoon recon- 
-ciled.. - 5 


Lady Clarendon. was ſtartled at this, 


He and ſtrongly reprobated the idea of ſuch a. 


_ ſep, declaring ſhe would ſooner loſe her. 
child, or ſee her even for ever wretched, 
than conſent: to ſuch a diſhonorable act. 


From the filence and the marked. ex- 
ö preſſions of Harris on her ſaying this, ſhe 
began to ſuſpect the truth; con viction ſoon: 


IS 5 ſne * her as to the 
N real 
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real Rate of the caſe, and was then told 


the whole truth with all its circumſtanees. 1 


Though Harris greatly dreaded offend- 


ing her benefactreſs, and knew how ſtrong 
her reſentment would be, yet was her af- 
fection for her young miſtreſs fo power- 
fully uſeful, as to ſuperſede every ſelſim 
Cena and, therefore, ſhe, in pur- 


ſuance of her reſolution, employed every. 


palliative argument in favour of Mils. 


Hyde's conduct, and took to herſelf the . 


blame of having influenced her to act con- 
trary to her ſentiments and duty; and (& 
verely as ſhe felt the conſequence of taking 


this generous part, ſhe had the- fortitude. - 3 


not to regret it, or to lament that ſhe had 


adviſed what drew down on herſelf a cen- ' 3 


fure of the keeneſt kind; for ſhe ſaw, that 
had ſhe not adviſed the ſtep at the time, 


"Us accompliſhment” now would have bow... 
impoſſible. 
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Severe, indeed, were the reproaches 
Lady Clarendon gave Harris; ſhe repre- 
ſented her as having betrayed the moſt ſa- 
cred of all truſts; ſhe had placed her about 


her child, too young to judge for herſelt, 


ds a guardian who would watch over her 


conduèt, and prevent her being drawn into 
any act that would bring diſgrace on a 
family, Who had ever preferred any evil of 
life, nay all its evils combined, to doing 
aught that ſhould occaſion their drawing 
any reflection to be caſt on their fame: 


ſo far had ſhe, who ſo well knew their ſen- 


- timents, with whom was thus entruſted 
this their deareſt depoſit, been from ful- 
filling her duty or anſwering their expec- 
tations; that ſhe had betrayed their con- 
fidence, brought diſgrace on their name, 
and moſt probably occaſioned the ruin of 
their family. Henceforth, ſne muſt con- 
ſider her as their greateſt enemy; there- 
fore ſhe nent go to her miſtreſs, and they 

might 
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might mutually deplore the conſequences 
of diſobedience, ingratitude, and trea- 
chery. | 


—— 


Harris had too much judgment, and too 
much reſpect for Lady Clarendon, to of- 
fer any arguments in her own defence, 
while her Ladyſhip's reſentment was ſo 
great; ſhe, therefore, made no reply, bur, - 
with a countenance. expreſlive of her ſor- 
row for having offended, — the 
mme, 


She greatly lamented having grieved 
Lady Clarendon, but hoping a different 
iſſue than her Ladyſhip had apprehended, - 
and knowing. her gentleneſs of character, 
imagined her indignation would ſo on yield 
to milder ſentiments. She, therefore, con- 

cCealed from her lovely miſtreſs the pre - 
ſent extent of her mother's indignation, 
and gave her the comdars of hoping a few. 
days a 


— . ae. Let do 


* 1 
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days would reconcile her to the ſtep, and 
reſtore her to her favor. 


Harris was not deceived in her opinion; 
Lady Clarendon poſſeſſed the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs of nature; ſhe could not long re- 
tain her reſeatment againſt thoſe on whom 
ber regard had fo long reſted. She conſi- 
dered, when her firft emotions had ſubſid- 
ed, that Harris, however miftaken in the 
means, had the purpoſe of promoting the 
advantage of her family in view; and her 
heart naturally was inclined to make the 
moſt of the excuſes that preſented them- 
ſelves in favor of her child; beſides, ſhe 
ſuch a friend to ſtand between her and 
her father, whoſe reſentment ſhe was ſa- 
tisfied would know no bounds ; the effect 
of this on her child, in her preſent fituation, 
if not mehorated by the kind offices of a 
mother, might be fatal; ſhe, therefore, 
after 


I 
= . 
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after a few days total reſerve, and ſome 
ſevere remonſtrances, reſtored Ann-to her 
favor, and they conſulted, together with 
the Duke, the beſt method of announcing 
the circumſtance to the public, and recon- 
ciling the parties moſt concerned to it. 


Ye Tk eb? ters kr di. 
ſo very favorably diſpoſed towards him, 
that he had little doubt of obtaining his 
approbation of the union, when he found 
his whole happineſs depended on it; and 
alfo that he relied on his conſent to a pub= 
lic folemnization of it, from knowing his 


Majeſty thought more highly of Mifg 


Hyde than any Lady about the Court; 
that the very great credit in which the 
Chancellor ſtood with him, would prove. 
alſo a powerful aſſiſtance towards reconciks. 
ing him to the buſineſs. | 


Theſe : 
4 
a * 
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- Theſe circumſtances, and the reflection 
that, at all events, the matter was irre- 
trievable, would, he doubted not, pro- 
duce the effect of rendering the King pro- 
Pitious to his wiſhes. 


He owned he had more fear in reſpect 
to the Chancellor, but yet truſted, that if 

he joined the King to his party, his Lord- 

ſhip's objections would be over-ruled. 


He ſaid, he ſhould make it his firſt buſi- 

neſs to go to the King, and would inform 

them of the-reſult the inſtant of his quit- 
ting him. 


_ What an interval for the ſenſible heart 
of Ann! Hope, fear, doubt and deſpair, 
cChaſed each other perpetually in her mind; 
nor could all the encouraging expreſſions 
of the Duke, nor the efforts of her mo- 
ther and Harris, prevent her entertaining 
W | | the 
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the moſt fearful mern of an unfortun- 
ate iſſue to his Royal Highneſs's ſuit. 


7 


— 


In a few hours, however, Ann was re- 
lieved from the tortures of ſuſpence. A 
meſſenger arrived from the Duke; he 
brought a letter which gave pleaſure ſo 
complete an empire-over her heart, that 
ſcarce was ſhe ſenſible to any other influe 

ence, | 


He told her, that his favorable expec- 
tations had been fully anſwered; by the 
King's gracious reception of what he had 
imparted; for though, at firſt, he had 
naturally expreſſed aſtoniſhment, and ſome 
reſentment, at a ſtep of ſuch importance 
being taken without his knowledge or 
concurrence, yet his indignation had ſogn_{ 
given way, and he acknowledged, that 


the merit of the object of his affections 
a | wag 
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was a juſtification of almoſt any ſtep taken 
to obtain her, 


He promiſed his brother to do all that 
depended on him towards confirming the 
marriage; but ſaid, as all whom it was 
neceſſary to reconcile to it were ſo very 
averſe, time would be required to bring 
the matter to the iſſue he wiſhed. 


In the mean time, he aſſured the Duke, 7 


be might rely on his ſervices. The firſt 


ſtep in which ſhould be his endeavours to 
reconcile the Chancellor to-the matter. 


The Duke then deſcribed the expreſſi- 
ons of his gratitude to the King, for his 
gracious condeſcenſion and paternal kind- 

. neſs, and felicitating his beloved wife on 
the happy proſpect that Freſanted itſelf, 
| concluded, 


FEW. 
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— _ 


Few human beings could be found 
now more worthy of envy than the lovely 
Ann; her apprehenſions, that the power 
of the King might have diſſolved her mar- 
riage, or ſeparated her from her huſband, 
had precluded her yielding to the ſecret 
ſatisfaction of being united to the object 
of her affection. 


To have theſe apprehenſions diſſipated . 
in ſo pleaſing a manner, as by the King's 
flattering teſtimony of his approbation 
of her, was calculated to give her the com 


pleteſt ſatisfa . 


To this was added, the 3 reconei- 
Ration of her mother, and the hope that 
(through the intervention of the King) her 


father, and all other parties, would, in te 


courſe of a ſhort time, be reconciled to her 


marriage, 
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| marriage. So that the faireſt proſpect of 
perfe& happineſs now opened to the view 
of this charming woman. 


But never did the wheel of fortune move 
more rapidly than in this inſtance ; a few 
days not only reverſed all theſe bright 
hopes, but overwhelmed her with every 
miſery that was moſt aMiitive, ſave one, 
the conſciouſneſs of deferving them. | 


Some beautiful lines of a woman, whoſe 
works do honor to her head and heart, 
may, on this occaſion, be applied to our 
| heroine *. 


* [ truſt I ſhall be excuſed the liberty I have taken 
with chronology (on more than one occaſion) in mak- 
ing Lady Ormond quote paſſages written ſince her 

time. The author of theſe lines adorns the reign of 
© George the 111d. but the ſtriking application of her 
ſentiment to the character I have deſcribed, influ- 
enced me to antedate her admirable works. 


Heaven, 
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— Heaven, when it gives ſuch high wrought 
ſouls as her's, 4 
Still gives as great occaſions to exert . 

them. 


W hiſpers now began to circulate, of a 
projected marriage between the Duke of 
York and Miſs Hyde; various were the 
conjectures formed on the ſubject; few, 


however, believed that it could poſſibly take - _ 


place; the known averſion of the Queen to 
the Chancellor, the little intercourſe between 
him and the Duke, the ſtrong- objections 
that would ariſe on the part of the Princeſs 
Royal, all theſe circumſtances ſeemed to 

throw ſuch inſurmountable objects in the 
way of this union, that very little credit 
was given to the 5 ge. 


5 a ſhort thank the conduct of the Duke 
confirmed the general opinion, but before 

L relate this event, or account for it, I muſt 

| Vol. II. EB acquaint x: - 


1 1 
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acquaint. you with the manner in which the 


matter, as that firſt took place. 


_ patriotiſm; few circumſtances of his 
life more ſtrongly mark his character, than 
his conduct at this period; J will give you 
the full particulars, as I had them from the 
: Marquis. 


_ the moſt intereſted in any event, are the 
laſt to have the report of it. Thus it hap- 
5 pened with the Chancellor, who had never 
heard of the rumour that was ſpread of his 


daughter 8 3 


' plete his happineſs, now reſolved to men- 
;000.; the-matter to his Lordſhip. 


S <# A A 
. * : - 
* 


Chancellor became acquainted with the 


His Lordſhip, on this „eden. evinced 
more of the Roman virtue than of Engliſh 


It often happens, that thoſe who are 


The King, urged by his brother to com- 


307 | 


n He 
+ ® @ * } 


n 


_ 
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He knew him ſo well as to be convinced, 
it would be a difficult matter to reconcile 


him to it; for he believed, and juſtly, 
that his integrity and. 15 were ſuch, 


that he would ſacrifice his family, dear as 


they were to him, rather than conſent to 
any act that would impeach his rectitude, 
or in the eyes of the world Giſgrace. the 
25 Royal Family. | 


/ 21 
1 


Impreſſed with this convidtion, his Ma- 


ly ſought to open the buſineſs in the . 5 


manner moſt calculated to ſoften the ſeve- 
rity of the Chancellor. 


To this HPF * ſent for Lord Southamp- : 


ton and my hufband; whom he knew to be ah 


his boſom friends, and informed them of 


all particulars relating to the affair, viz. 
the private marriage, his brother s avo-wal 


of it, the ſtrong expreſſion of his affeQion, 


| his earneſt petition, accompagied 'tyen 


a 2 be 5 


— 


% 
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with tears for his Majeſty's conſent to its 
confirmation, and reſolution to bid an eter- 
nal adieu to England, if the King ſhould 

N it. 


| He added, that however ſurpriſed and 

angry he had at firſt been, his affection for 
his brother, knowledge of the Lady's ſu- 
perior merits, and other conſiderations, 
had diſpoſed him to excuſe the deed, and 
to do all in his power to reconcile others 


toit. 


His Majeſty then commanded them“ to 
deſire the Chancellor to accompany them 
to his own chamber, at Whitehall, imme- 
diately; as he wanted to conſult them on 
a buſineſs of great importance, which he 
"ſhould recommend to their joint conſidera- 


* 9 
tion. 
4 * 
b —— 
* 5 9 by tt * 


They 
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They went directly to the Chancellor, 
and when they had brought him to White- 
hall, Lord Ormond laid, the buſineſs which 
they had requeſted his attendance now to 
conſider, was of a natue that would great - 
Iy diſturb him; but, as it required the ut: 
moſt judgment he could exert to ſettle it 
properly, he hoped the Chancellor would 
compoſe his mind, and prepare it to re- 
ceive the intelligence, with the calmneſs re · 
quiſite. a 


He then proceeded to acquaint him, that 
the Duke of York had avowed a great 
 affeQion for his danghter4o the Ring, and 


he apprehended ſhe would become a mo 


ther by him; thence his Majeſiy had re- 
quired their. 7 to conſult what was 


The manner in which the Chancellor re- 
caived this intelligence, made it evident, 
1 4 that 
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that he had never had the leaſt intimation, . 


or ſuſpicion of it; he was ſtruck to the : 


| keart, and, for ſome time, ſurpriſe and in- 
dignation deprived him of ſpeech :- when . 
he recovered it, he broke out into the moſt 
immoderate paſſion againſt his daughter's 


; VUoickedneſs, ſaying, with the utmoſl ear- 


neſtneſs, that © immediately on his return 
home, he would turn her out of his houſe, 
* as a trumpet, to ſhift Tir herſelf, and 


6 * would never r fee her more.” 


'To this * e replied, that „he 
4 ſuffered his paſſion to maſter his reaſon 
ſo much, as totally to incapacitate him 
from judging or acting properly. There 
6 was little doubt of the Duke's being 
* married to his daughter, and there were 
other meaſures to be taken than thoſe 
- 6 which his gempered mind had ſug- 

_ uct to bs” | of 


<4 


| This, 
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This, inſtead of diminiſhing, augmented 


his rage. He ſaid, if it were true ſhe was 


married to the Duke, he was well prepat- 
ed what advice to give; that he would much 


rather his daughter was his Royal High- 


neſs's miſtreſs, than his wife; in the ſor- 
mer caſe nobody could blame him for the 


reſolution he had taken, for he was not 


obliged to keep a miſtreſs for the greateſt 
Prince alive, and the indignity to himſelf 


he would ſubmit to the good pleaſure of 
God. But if there were any reaſon to ſulzay 1 


pet the above, he was rely to give a * * Per As 


poſitive judgment, in which he hoped. 


their Lordſhips would concur with him: 
that the King ſhould immediately cauſe; 


5 * 


the woman to be ſent to the Tower, ang 


to be caſt into a dungeon, under ſo ſtiict 
a guard, that no perſon living ſhould be 
admitted to ſee her; and then, that an 
act of parliament ſnould be e 
paſſed for the cutting off her head; 

H4 0 


% 


| 
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which he would willingly be the l man 
to propoſe it. 


In ng this, his mind was wrought 
up to ſuch an agony, that a flood of tears 
burſt from his eyes. 


Ar this point of time the King entered 


the room, and fat down at the table; per- 


ceiving the tears and extreme agitation 


of the Chancellor, lie aflted the other Lords 
what they had done, and whether they had 


reſolved on any thing ? ? 


The Ear] of Southampton, ſaid, © His 
c Majeſty muſt conſult with ſoberer men; 
« that he (pointing to the Chancellor) 


+ was mad, and had propoſed ſuch extra- 


** vagant 
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« vagant things, that he was. na more to 
& be conſulted with.“ 


— 


On which his Majeſty, looking at him 
with the utmoft benignity, ſaid, © Chan- 
4 cellor, I knew this buſineſs would trouble 
«. you, and, therefore, appointed your two 
« friends to confer with you upon it, be- 
fore I would ſpeak with” you myſelf. 
But you muſt now lay aſide all.paſſion _ 
© that diſturbs you, and eonſider this bu- 
* ſineſs will not do ĩtſelf; that it will quick - 
ly take air, and therefore it is fit I re- 

« ſolve what to do before other men, un- 


« called, preſume to give their counſel. 


Tel | me, therefore, what you. would 
have me do, and I. will follow: your ad- 
66 vice. 5 CN 


His Majeſty then enlarged © on the paſ- _ ©. ; 


ſion of his brother, and the aſſurances he 
had repeatedly given, that he never would 
matry any other woman. | 


Hs 1 Upon 


"4.46; 
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Upon which the Chancellor aroſe, and 
with a little compoſure, ſaid, “ Sire; I hope 
I need make no apology to you, on my 

& own account , reſpeQting this tranſaction, 
« which I regard with ſo much deteſtation. 
= That though I could have wiſhed your 


TELL 


44 brother had not thought proper to put 


4 this diſgrace on me, [ had much rather 
- 4 ſybmit, and bear it with all humility, 
„ than that i it ſhout 1 be repaid by making 
4 her his wife, the thought whereof I do 


4 7 4 much abom nate, that 1 would much ra- | 


6 ther ſee her dead, with all the infamy 


* « that! is due to her preſumption,” 


' He then 950 all that he had before 
faid to the Lords, of ſending her to the 
Tower, and the Teſt, and concluded, 


5 Sire, do, upon all my oaths which I 
25 have taken, to give you faithful coun- 


« ſels, and from all the ſincere gratitude I 


6 e you, for ſo b, ak obligations, re- 


- OY new 
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« new. this counſel to you, and do beſeech 
« you to purſue it, as the only expedient 
| ce that can free you, from the evil that this 
6 bufineſs will otherwiſe bring upon you.” 


Obſerving, by the King 8 countenance, 
that he was not pleaſed with this advice; 
he added, 1 muſt want diſcernment 
more than any mortal ever did, it, hav- 
* ing been with your Majeſty ſo. many 
* years, I do not know your infirmities 
better than any man. You are of too 
- © eaſy and gentle a nature, to contend with. 


« thoſe rude attacks and inſults, which the - 


6 iniquity and licenſe of the late times is 
* likely to aſſault you witl;, before i it is ſub- 
« qued and reformed. The preſumption - P 
of all kinds of men, on your eaſineſs of 
06 temper, is too notorious to all, and la- 

wy mented by all who wiſh you well. Truſt 
00 me, Sire, an example of the higheſt ſe- 
' © verity, in a caſe that ſo materially con · 


2s 


oY 
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& cerns you, and that relates to the Paten 
« who is neareſt to you, will be ſo ſeaſon- 
able, that your reign, during the re- 
« maining; part of your life, will be the 


' © eaſier to you, and all men will take care 
6 how they impydently offend you.” 


- He had ſcarce done ſpeaking when the 


Puke of York came in, upon which the 
King turned the converſation to ſome 
other ſubject, and ſoon after went out of : 
ws the room, with his brother, and imparted 
to him all that had * 


immediately after this communication, 


the Duke ſent to Ann (whom ſhall hence- 


forth diſtinguiſn by her title, as ſhe was 
now known to be Ducheſs of York) to 


prepare her for. the ſtorm that was ap- 


proaching, and concert a plan for their 
mes ling, to conſult on what was to be done. 


— 
1 


* 


Fortunately 


| Fortunately ft ſhe received this be- 
fore the return of her father. She had ſup- 
poſed the violent effect of the information 
on him, and therefore was not ſurpriſed, 

though deeply grieved, at the Duke s com- 
munication. 


As ſoon as the Chancellor returned home, 
he related what had paſſed to Lady Claren- 
don, requiring her to go inſtantly to her 
daughter, and command her to confine 
herſelf to her chamber, where ſhe was to 
receive no viſitors, | | ; 


Her Ladyſhip made no oppoſition to this, 
knowing how injudicious it is to contend 
any point, when a perſon is under the in- 
fluence of paſſion. She doubted not, that 
when the firſt edge of his reſentment was 
worn off, her lenient counſels, and inter- 
poſition, would have due effect; and ſhe 
reſolved, in the mean time, to render her 


daughter's g 


fs 
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daughter's. confinement 4 ealy. as ſhe 
. 


* 


; 


Too much ET with his own ideas, 
to obſerve the effect of his intelligence on 
his wife; the Chancellor was not ſtruck 
with the little ſurpriſe ſhe expreſſed at his 
communication, . and being ſo well ac- 
quainted with her gentle and ſweet diſpo- 
ſition, which led her always to palliate the 
errors of others, her conduct, on this oc- 
caſion, was unnoticed by him. 


The Chancellor thought fit to take no 
other ſtep in this buſineſs, till he had re- 
flected a little on it. | 


Buy this reſolution the Duks Mas em- 
powered to viſit his lovely wife, which was 
managed with ſo much dexterity, that the 
Chancellor had no den of the inter- 

. courſe, 
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His Royal Highneſs immediately; there- 
fore; was appriſed of the reſtraint impoſed 
on his wife, of which he complained ex- 
tremely to the King, expreſſing his reſent- 
ment at the act, as an indignity _ to-. 
| himſelf. | 


The next morning his Majeſty, in con- 
ſequence, chid the Chancellor, for pro- 
ceeding with ſo much precipitation, and 
required him to recal his commands, and 
give his Py Iberty. 


To which his Lordſhip replied, that * 
not having diſcharged the duty of a child, 

ought not to deprive him of the authority 
of a father; and, therefore, he muſt hum- 
bly beg his Majeſty not to interpoſe his 
commands, to oppoſe his doing any thing 


that his own dignity required: that he, | 


only expected what his Majeſty would do, 
upon the advice he had ne to.offer | 


hi de: 
im. 3 
$ * * 
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him, and, when he ſaw that, he himlelf 
would act as he was ſure would become 
him. 


Nor did he. take off any of the reſtraint 
he had impoſed, though he afterwards 
learned that it had not precluded. the. viſits 
of wy Duke. 


* 


Thar this matter now became the 
ſubject of general diſcourſe, y you will not 

wonder; but the Chancellor, to his exceſ- 

five ſurpriſe, found that it occaſioned not 

thoſe murmurs, reflections, or any of the 
conſequences he had naturally apprehend- 

ed. W- N %% Epos RE 


* 


On firſt hearing of'it, bi des no- 


thing elſe than the loſs of his fame, and the 
ruin 
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ruin of himfelf would enſue. He ſup- 
poſed the King would, conceive him the 
contriver or abettor of this indignity offer- 
ed to the Crown, which would draw on 


him his ſevere indignation, and alſo in- 


flame the whole kingdom to furniſh ſuch 


an act, and prevent, by every. poſſible 
means, the diſhonor reſulting from it. He, 


therefore, expected a ſentence of everlaſt- 
ing baniſnment to be pronounced againſt 
him, and to paſs the remainder of his days 


in a foreign land, overwhelmed with the 


evils of poverty, miſery, and tlie loſs of re- 


putatlon; Ie hola rn = 


I 
— —— I T 
* 
* 
# 


Tu ESE apprehenſions were not, hows 
ever, of long duration; for though the Par- 


liament was fitting, they took no notice of 
it, nor was it apparent that many were 


ſcandalized at the tranſaction, 


Tbe 


1 


= 
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The Duke himſelf in the Houſe, now 
frequently was obſerved to fit by him, on 
the Woolſack, that he might the more ea · 
ſily confer n upon the matter in 
debate, which led people to think they 
were on good terms; yet, it is certain, 
his Royal Highneſs never, on any of theſe. 
occalions, ſpoke « one word 1 to him of his 
marriage. | 


- 4 HE King, ſo far ſrom ſhewing any 

indignation againſt the Chancellor, on the 

occaſion, took pains to-reconcile him to it; 

and was too well acquainted with his cha- 

| racter, to have once entertained a ſuſpici- 
on of his being privy to the matter, 


e eee . 
conduct himſelf with mderation, as tlie 
Ew” | thing 


. - os EDO of © pov ns | —F 
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thing was irretiievable: he was ſatisfied 
the marttage had taken place 3 that it 
* would ſoo publiſhed, and all muſt 


cc know nothing could be donenn it.“ 
of 4 


Theſe effects, ſo contrary to what be had 
expected ariſing, contributed to appeaſe 
the Chancellor in ſome degree; but he 
till demonſtrated his reſentment againſt 
his daughter, whom he now ſent ſor, to 
interrogate reſpecting the marriage; ex- 
preſſing, in the ſharpeſt terms, his indig- 
nation at her diſobedience, inſincerity, and 
imprudence. H nd, after fhe had related. 


And, 411 —1 141 4 


all the circumſtances of the affair, and giv - 


en him unqueſtionable proof of her being 
the Duke's wife, he diſmiſſed her, without! | 
ſhewing her the mur indulgence. 


But being now aſſured of i marriage, | 
he was diverted from exerciſing that rigour 
he had propoſed. : 


You | 


4 
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Lou will judge, my dear Lady Mor- 
daunt, that this reſentment of a parent, 
ſhe ſincerely loved, affected the Ducheſs 
greatly; it, indeed, embittered all her 
hours, and prevented her enjoying the 
happy proſpect, which the fortunate turn. 
of affairs preſented. 


This evil, however, was only the prelude 

_ to.thoſe of a ſeverer nature, which were 

preparing to overwhelm the ſoul- of this 
charming woman. a 


N EWS now artived of the embarkation 
of the Princeſs Royal in Holland, which 
' obliged the King and the Duke of York to 
take a journey to Dover, to receive her. 


| 2153 K£Ki £1 
: The 
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The oſtenſible cauſe of this voyage, was 
to congratulate her brother, and partake 
the public joy on his reſtoration. 


The real occaſion was to prevent the 
marriage of the Duke of York : ſhe had 
received tidings of the ſteps in agitation, 
and that the thing had actually taken 
place; but ſhe, notwithſtanding, hoped, 
from ſomething which had been commu- 
nicated to her, by Sir Charles Berkeley, 
that when ſhe arrived in England, and 


ſhould conſult with him, the train that 


was already laid, and their further efforts, 
would fruſtrate the intentions of the Duke, 


and prevail with him, not only to give up _ | | 


all thoughts of confirming his marriage 
by a public ſolemnization, but to annul it 
if poſſible. The fruit of this plot you will 
preſently ſee. 715 Ry 


The 25 
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The morning that the King and his as: 
ther ſet out on their j journey, they called 
on the Chancellor, After his Majeſty had 

ſpoken of ſome buſineſs, that was to be 
done in his abſence, he went out of the 
room. 


8 


The Duke then addreſſed the Chan- 
cellor; he told him, " he knew his Lord- 
* ſhip had heard of the marriage between 
bim and his daughter, and confeſſed: he 
* ought t to have mentioned it to him before; 
6 but, wh hen he came from Dover, he 
66 would diſcourſe fully with him on the 

« ſubject, and hoped to ſatisfy him; in the 
| « mean time, begged bim to ere the 


4 


8 reſentment ſo much to heart.” 


Io this the Chancellor made no other 
reply, than that it was an affair of too 
much importance for my to enter upon. 
0 The 
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The Duke then, gave him a letter he 
had received from his mother, aſſuring him, 


at the ſame time, it had not the leaſt affect. 5 


ed him, or influenced him to alter his re- 
ſolution. 


Saying which, he withdrew, and left the 
letter with the Chancellor. It contained 
the bittereſt invective againſt the Duke, 
reproaching him for his meanneſs of ſpirit, 
inentertaining the idea of marry ing a wo- 
man ſo much beneath him ; and affuring 
him her Majeſty would employ every poſſi- 


ble means to prevent ſuch à ſtain and dif- 


honor to the Crown. 


A 


'To the King ſhe wrote nearly. ese 
thing; adding, ſhe ſhould immediately ſet 


out for England, to interpoſe her authori- 


ty, as a preventative to ſuch a diſgrace; 


and made uſe of ſuch threats, and violent 


expreſſions, 
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expreſſions, as proved how vehement her 
reſentment was. 


This was new matter of ſpeculation at 
Court, where a report was ſpeedily circu- 
lated, © that the Queen was coming to 
* England, for the purpoſe of com plaining 
to parliament againſt the Chancellor, 
and to oppoſe the marriage of the Duke, 
or find ſome remedy for ſo great a miſ- 
* cluet.” 


All theſe rumours, however, had no ef- 
fect on his Lordſhip, who was as totally 
unconcerned, as if he had no ſhare in them. 


- The Ducheſs was ſomewhat alarmed by 
them; but the tender aſſurance of her 

- huſband, that ao power on earth ſhould 

+ ever tear him from her, repeated with 

with more | energy than ever on their ſe- 

paration, and the very great favor in which 
1 ohne - ſhe 
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ſhe ſiood with the King, contributed great- 
ly to calm her apprehenſions. 


Tun E arrival of the Princeſs Royal in 


London, gave a new turn to affairs, and 
the change involved the * Ducheſs 56 


in the deepeſt nk 


The Duke not Fe refrained from per- 
forming his promiſe of ſpeaking to the 
Chancellor, but abſented himſelf entirely 
from her, without aſſuming any cauſe for 


his conduct, or taking any notice of her. 
What a ſtroke to Ann! ſurpriſe, and the 


keeneſt anguifh, poſſeſſed her ſoul; to be | | | 


thus neglected, at ſuch a period, by him 


to whom ſhe had truſted the ſacred pledge 
of her happineſs ; ſo lately too aſſured or 
Vol. II. 1 he bis 
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©" his unalterable love; to be 423 Kh 


to the contempt of the world, n eyen 
knowing the occaſion ! 1 9 > 


r 10 
Pp 3 * mA 


| What a ſource of bes grief! 
but deep as was the affi: tion, this gave 
to the ee of 1 ber 2 £ 9 


SS, > - * 


A report {ES 5 induſtriouſly circu- 
lated, that the treaty of marriage {for it 


was yet known to feu, that it had been 


privately celebrated) was entirely broken 
off; for that the Duke had diſcovered, on 
un ueſtionable evidence, that the Lady 


ad he n unfaithful, and he was, therefore, 


reſolved never to ſee her more. . 


This ſtroke was calculated to over- 
whelme very power of a mind, conſcious to 
the value of unſullied fame. The ſenſibi- 
lity of Ann gave it all its agonizing influ- 


ny over her; but, though her ſpirit was 


wounded, 
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wounded, though ſhe keenly felt all the — 


bitterneſs of her accumulated woes, ſhe 
ſunk not beneath them. Innocence, like: 
a cherub, ſpoke comfort to her; and religi- 
on, in this houſe of viſitation, poured the 
balm on her wounds, which it ever pre- 
pares for thoſe who have a claim to ite ſa» 


lutary influence. : 


Reſigned to the will of him, whom ſhe 
believed diſpoſed of all things for the beſt, 
though ſhe felt her afflictions, ſhe did not 
murmur ; though the tears and ſighs of 
poignant grief forced their paſſions from 
her fad heart, yet never was a complaint 
of others heard to ifſue from her 1115 


Amongſt thoſe who were moſt buſied J 
in circulating the reports of the Duke's de- 
ſertion, and its ſcandalous occaſion, none 

were more active than Lord Berkeley, and 
his nephew; whoſe envy and hatred of 
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him; he ſought every occaſion of ſpeaking 
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the Chancellor, had augmented in propor- 


tion as he gained the favor of his Majeſty. 


They exulted now in the idea of the 


- diſgrace and miſery, they had brought 


on the man they ſo greatly abhorred. But 
their triumph-was by no means complete, 


ſince his Majeſty, ſo far from giving credit 


to the report, or withdrawing his favor 
from the Chancellor on the occaſion, - be- 
kaved with more than uſual kindneſs to 


in the moſt gracious terms of him, and 


this to all WhO approached biw. 5 


To the Chancellor himſelf, the King 
ſaid, with an expreſſion of: much concern, 
«© That his brother was abuſed, and that 
there was a wicked conſpiracy ſet on 
et foot by villains, which, in the end, muſt 


prove more diſhonorable to the Duke 


9 * elle.” 


THE 
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Tur Queen now ſent word of her 


requiſite that the King. and the Duke ſhould 
attend her at the ſhore, | 


Before their departure, however, his Ma- 
jeſty reſolved to give ſuch a diſtinguiſhing. 
mark of his favor to the Chancellor, as 
ſhould prove, that ſo far from his credit 
being hurt with 1 it ſtood higher than 
gver. c 


being ready to embark, it was, therefore, 


From the time of his coming to Eng- 


land, he had often propoſed to the Chan- 8 


cellor his being made a baron, telling _ 


him, he was aſſured, by many of the lords, 


that it was moſt neceſſary for * ſervice 
in parliament. : 


13 But 
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But he ſtill perſiſted in refuſing it, ſay- 
ing, it would increaſe the envy againſt him, 
if his Majeſty ſhould confer-that honor on 
him ſo ſoon; that, hereafter, when the af- 
fairs of the kingdom ſhould be ſettled, and 
he, out of the extraordinary perquilites 
of his office, ſhould be able to make ſome 
addition to his ſmall fortune, he wouid, 
with all due humility, receive the honor. 


A ſew days before the King's ſetting 
out, being alone with the Chancellor in 
his cabinet, he gives him at his going away, 
a little billet, that contained, in his own 
hand -Wwriting, a warrant to Sir Stephen 
Fox, to pay the Chancellor the ſum of 
twenty thouſand pounds. 


* This bounty, flowing immediately from 
"the King at ſuch a melancholy conjuncture, 
could not but greatly raiſe his EEC 
ſpirits, 

7 . Nor nw 
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Nor did his Majeſty's goodneſs reſt 


here, for the night before his journey he 


ſent for the Attorney General, who he 
knew to be moſt devoted to the Chance!- 
lor, and told him, © he muſt entruſt him 
ein an affair, which he muſt not impart 
* to the Chancellor,” and then gave him 
a warrant, ſigned, for the creating him a 
baron, which he commanded to be made 
ready to pals the ſeal againſt the hour of 
his Majeſty's return, and he would then 
| ſee it ſealed himſelf; but if the Chancel- 
lor was firſt appriſed of it, he would be 
very importunate to have a top put to it. 


The Attorney General ſaid, © it would 
be impoſſible to conceal it from him, be- 
&* cauſe, without his privity and direction, 
be knew not what title to give him for 
& his barony.” 1 | 
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The King replied, with warmth, © that 
he would confer with ſome of his friends 
on the road reſpeQing that; but he 
„ ſhould take it very ill of him, if there 
« was any deliy ; and if it was not ready 
<« for the ſeal, at the time of his return, 
which would be in a few days.“ 


The Attorney General on this went to 
the Chancellor, and told him, © he was 
„now going to break a truſt, in order to 
© do him a ſervice, and therefore prefum- 
« ed he would not be ſo unjuſt as to let 
* him ſuffer by it.” 


He then related all that had paſſed bes 
tween the King and him, 


The Chancellor confeſſed, ** that his 
66 Majeſty's gracious manner of proceed- 
ing, the criſis at which the honor was 
_ © conferred, made that grateful to him 

| 1 now, | 
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« now, which he had before ſo vehement- 
. 66 ly oppoſed ; and, therefore, without fur- 

<« ther heſitation, told him what title to 
©. would aſſume.” My 


© By this means all was wa againſt the 
Kiag's return, and ſigned and ſcaled by, 
him the fame night.. 


Tu E Queen's arrival put the finiſhing: — 
ſtroke to Anna's misfortunes ;* and, at the 
ſame time, unveiled the cauſe of them. 


It became publicly known, that, on the 
meeting of her Majeſty with the King and 
the Duke, ſhe had, with the violence of-. -- 

paſſion natural to her, expreſſed her in- 


dignation at his Royal Highneſs's attach- or: 
ment, and that he had aſked ker pardon. 
for having placed his affections ſo uncquaE- 3 
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ly; aſſuring her, there was now an end to 
the buſineſs, for he was reſolved never to 
ſee. che late object of them more. a 


i | | 
This pacified the Queen; and ſhe reſtor- 
ed him to her favor. The reaſon aſſigned 
by the world for this change in the Duke's 
ſentiments, was, that Sir Charles Berkeley 
had informed him, at the time of their 
going to meet the Princeſs Royal, at Do- 
ver, * That, hearing the report of his 
projected marriage with Miſs Hyde, he 
e thought himſelf bound, in conſcience, 
sto prevent his taking a wife ſo wholly un+ 
« worthy of him; that he, himſelf, had 
e been connected with her; And though 
&« he now believed his Royal Highneſs had 
been too much in her favör alſo, yet, 
< for the great regard he bore him, he 
as content to marry her.” 


To the truth of this, he ſwore ſo ſolemn- 
, and offered to bring ſuch powerful 
evidence 
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evidence of the intimacy that had ſubſiſted 
between-him and the lady, that the Duke, 
who had the higheſt regard for, and confi- 
| dence in him, was impreſſed with a con- 


viction of the truth of his affection; and 


hence reſolved, not only to avoid any fu» 
ture intercourſe with her, but to take eve- 


ry poſhble meaſure for diſſolving the mar⸗ 


riage. 


He was in this diſpoſition when he went 
to meet his mother, and, therefore, had ſo 
_ readily acquieſced in her commands. 


It was now reſolved by her Majeſty, the 
Duke, and the Princeſs Royal, with their 
partiſans, to employ every means for the 
deſtruction of the Chancellor; and their 
hope of ſucceſs was very fanguine, as the 
King had attended, without reply or de- 


bate, to all his mother's bitterneſs agalaſ | 
him and his family, | 
Judge; 1 
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Judge, therefore, dear Lady Mordaunt, 
their ſurpriſe and vexation, when the very 
next morning after their arrival in London, 
they ſaw the Chancellor appear in peris- 
ment, in the robes of a 


"2 "Conviecel, from. this circumſtance, how 
fruitleſs it r be to carry on their de- 
ſign againſt him, they, with much con- 
cern, gave it up; but their other plan was. 
purſued with the utmoſt diligence of D 
lice and perſecution, | 1 


N wilt now, . 3 friend, have. 
diſcovered the cauſe of. Sit Charles Berke- 
ley's attaching himſelf to Miſs Hyde, at 


the time of her being. at the court al, 5 
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This was his aim, in the plan which he 
informed her Royal Highneſs he had fram- 
ed, to diſcover the Duke's ſentiments, and: 
prevent any of the conſequences ſhe ap- 
Fame from it, 


When he informed the Duke of his pre- 

tended connection with Miſs Hyde, he 

_ reminded him of the converſation they had 
yo 3 her, in Holland. 2 


* Sir Charles ſaid; he had: adi pt; 
- her; but the reports circulated of his Royal: 
Highneſs's attachment, prevented his. 
making a diſcovery of his ſentiments, or 
endeavouring to join her R an 20 
knew the truth. 


= That kis Highnefs S 3 it, and 65 
ing he was at liberty to pay what attenti- 
ons to Miſs Hyde he thought proper, had 


. gll obſtacles to the avowal of his G | | 
| t WOW. 5 
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- paſſion; he had, therefore, made a decla< 
ration of it, and ſought every means of ren- 
dering her favourable to him, in which he 
_ had ſucceeded to his utmoſt wiſh. 


That the Princeſs had marked his gra- 
cious reception, to which others, who had 
witneſſed it, alſo could give teſtimony ; 
and that it was at her own requeſt. he had 
accompanied her to England. 
You will conceive this. artful. man took. 
all neceſſary precautions for corroboration 


of his evidence, in caſe of its being re- 
quired. 1 OTE 


2 


: | gt 2 

; The Duke's jealouſy; Which, as you will 
have obſerved, was eafily; alarmed, took 
fire inſtantly , conviction ſeemed to flaſh 
on his mind; the circumſtance he had be- 
fore diſregarded, now occurred forcibly to 
bim. 
78 Theſe, 
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Theſe, with the teſtimony of a man the 
ſo confidently relied on, left no doubt on 
his mind; and, if he had even been inclin- 
ed to heſitate for a moment, his: ſiſter's 
teſtimony, which he thought unqueſtiona- 
ble, would have completed. his conviction 
of his wife's diſloyalty. 
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At the time of Sir Charles Berkeley's 
ſeeing the Princeſs at Dover, he had told 
her of the plot's being now ripe for execu- 
tion; and hinted, that if he had her Roy- 
al Highneſs's aſſiſtance, he would enſure 
ſucceſs. | 


That ſhe need ſay very little on the 
ſubjeQ, for a ſeaſonable time, and a few 
hints in corroboration of his teſtimony, 
would, in the ſituation of the Duke's mind, 
on receiving. the information, be ſufficient. 
To this the Princeſs was influenced to con- 


ſent. 1 885 
And 
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And thus did a woman, whoſe: excel- 
"lence was almoſt ſuper-human, become 
_ the victim of the greateſt _ that eve 

was practiſed. 


Scarcely a day now paſſed, that the 
Chancellor did not receive ſome inſult from 
the party formed againſt bim. 


The Earl of St. Albans, Lord Bekeley, 
and his ſet, took every opportunity of 
braving him. | 


Though this produced none of the ef- 
fects they wiſhed, on the ſubject againſt 
whom it was. levelled, it deeply affected 
his daughter, who could not but hear of 


it, and feel herfelf the occaſion. 


Muisfortune had now levelled all its 
ſharpeſt arrows againſt her. On the point 
ol being a mother to a child, whoſe father 


4 
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had caſt her from him ; deprived of his af- 
fection, on whom her heart reſted its every 
hope of happineſs; deprived of tender 
parents regard, and her name diſhonoured, 
what ſituation could be more replete with 
heart rending calawity ! 


But the mind of this excellent creature 
was ſtill unſubdued by theſe ſevere trials. 
Supported by fortitude, conſcious inno- 
cence, and genuine piety, ſhe looked, with 
humble confidence in the mercy.. of her 
Creator, for the time when he ſhould exe- 
cute judgment and righteouſneſs for her, | 


who was oppreſſed with wrong, and com- 
mitting her way to the Lord, ſhe truſted 


he would make her righteouſneſs clear, as 


the light of her juſt dealing, as the noon 
day, and would finally bring her out of 927 
her trouble. 
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TI E day after the Queen's arrival, all 
the Privy Council, in a body, waited on 
her Majeſty, to congratulate her return 
into England. The Chancellor was ob: 
liged to go at the head of them, and, 
notwithſtanding her Majeſty's: ſecret ſen- 
tments, ſhe received him with the ſame 
graciouſneſs as the others; ſaying many 
obliging and pleaſant things on the occa- 
hon. - __ | 


" The Chancellor, however, never paid 
her farther attention, which was noticed. 
much; but the King continued to ſhew the 
fame degree of favor to him as ever; and 
not only to him, but to all who were en- 
truſted by him, high made it evident, | 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, it was well known that his Ma- 
jeſty had entertained the worſt opinion of 
him, long before his return to England, 
and that it was till the ſame. 


Tu E period now arrived, when Ann 
became a mother. It happened that the 
King was at the Chancellor's houfe, with 
the Committee of Council, when ſhe was 
taken ill, Being appriſed of it by her 
father, his Majefty directed him to fend to 
the Counteſs of Sunderland, ſome other 
Ladies of the Court, and myſelf, whoſe. . 
known honor and fidelity 15: the Crown, 2 
he was pleaſed to ſay, he could rely on, to 
be preſent with her: the 3 of Wine 
cheſter alſo attended. 3 | 


Tay 


—_—_ 
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Jou will judge, my dear Lady Mor- 
daunt, how ſenſibly we felt the ſorrows and 


ſufferings of this lovely and excellent you 8 
e 


The Biſhop had been inſtructed to queſ- 
tion her on the ſubject of the Duke; in 
conſequence, at the interval of her great- 
-eſt agonies, and ſometimes even when they 
were the ſtrongeſt on her, he defired her, 
in the moſt ſolemn terms, to anſwer ſuch 
A as he ſhauld propoſe. 


7 Firſt, he demanded who was s the father 
of her child? : 


She called Heaven to witneſs her ih, 
and owned it was the Puke of W 


He then enquired if ſhe had ever Had 
any other connection ? 3 


— 
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Which ſhe denied, with the moſt ſacred | 
proteſtations; adding ſhe was ſure the 
Duke could not believe it. | 


* 


He then enquired whether ſhe was mar- 
ried to the Duke 7 


She ;eplied, the was, and there were 
witneſſes who, in due time, would a vo W 
and prove it. 


To many other interrogatories ſhe gave 
ſatisfactory anſwers, and, throughout this 
time of trial, ſhe conducted herſelf with 
ſuch indeſcribable patience, fortitude and 
ſweetneſs, as won, from all who were 
preſent, the utmoſt ſympathy and efteem, 


For my own part, my dear Lady Mor- 
daunt, ſhe fo entirely conciliated my re- 
gard, and intereſted me in her welfare, 


that I reſolved to leave nothing undone, © 
that 


. of Sir Charles, whoſegeſh 
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that wasin my power, towards clearing her 
to the world, and reconciling her to the 
Duke. 


In 215 of this reſolution, I took 
every occaſion of mentioning the matter, 


and often, in the preſence of thoſe to 


whom the teſtimony was leaſt acceptable; 
aſſerted my conviction of her innocence, 
and uncommon merit; nor did I find it a 
difficult matter to perſuade the generality 
of people of this, except a very few who 


were intereſted in believing her guilty. 


There were none who did not think ſhe 
was greatly injured ; people of the high- 


eſt rank and character, ſpoke with the 


utmoſt deteſtation of the prooceding, and 
ony was utterly 


diſcredited by them. "The King proclaim- 


ed his opinion of the ſcandal on every oc- 


caſion. 
AF AVORABLE 
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A FAVORABLE opportunity offering 
for the purpoſe, I employed it to ſpeak to 


the Duke of York on the ſubjet. Sin- 


cerely intereſted in the cauſe, I entered on 
it with the energy fo natural, when the 
heart dictates to the tongue. 


I was happy to obſerve, by the agita- 5 


tion of the Duke, while I was ſpeaking, 
that the ſubject affected him. I clearly 
perceived that he tenderly loved Ann, 
and wiſhed to believe her innocent; but 
he thonght the proof ſo ſtrong of her. guilt, 
and the impreſſion of it was ſo deep on his 
mind, that it was not to be ſoon effaced, 


Though! failed of entirely effecting my | 
purpoſe then, I was encouraged to hope 
| the time was not diſtant that would ac- 


compliſn my wiſh; his Royal Highneſs. 
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was ſo much affected, that I was perſuad- 
ed he would not long be proof 2 8 the 
pleadings of love. 


The intelligence of this interview, and 
the hopes I derived from it, which I com- 
municated to Ann, were a ſource of great 
| conſol ation to her. 


She enjoyed, indeed, every comfort 
now, which her cireumſtances admitted; 
beloved by all who knew her, ſhe had the 
ſweet fatisfaQtion to ſee affection and ſym- 
pathy beam from every eye that approach- 
ed her, while every tongue was laviſh in 
the teſtimony of her worth. | 


Inclined neither to def; pondency or per- 
verleneſs, ſhe refuſed not the conſolation 
that offered, but gratefully acknowledged. 
Her misfortunes, though ſevere, were 
greatly alleviated by the ſympathy and 
affectionate 
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affeclionate concern 1 ſaw To many rel⸗ * 
pectable friends take in her welfare. | 


I was now much with her, and hence 
it is that I am enabled to bear teſtimony 
to her ſuperior excellence; never did I ſee 
a mortal bear adverſity with ſo much for- 
titude, and ſhe has evinced the ſame grealp 
neſs of mind, in a ſtate ſuppoſed to de 
ſtill more trying in proſperity. 


In ſhort, in all that I have ever SPL 
of her conduct, I have found her ſo amia- 
ble, ſo great, ſo good, that I believe her 


ſuperior never was known on earth. 


* 
F 2 — 
* 
1 ? 
1 * 


TI E Berkeleys, and their party, were 
extremely diſconcerted and vexed, to'find - 


that they had failed in their attempt to 
Vor. — 1 Oy; 
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diſturb the peace of- the Chancellor, who 
continued to appear quite unconcerned at 
all that had paſſed. * 


They had flattered themſelves, not only 
with the hope of giving him great diſtur- 
bance, bu that his i impatience of the in- 
= done him, -would influence him to 

y, or do ſomething that ſhould give them 
an advantage over him. | 


| But, though they were diſappointed in 
| their expectation of this, they reſolved to 
| perſuade the Duke, that the Chancellor 
was not ſo moderate as he affected to a 435 


pear. 


They, therefore, confidently affirmed to 
his Royal Highneſs, that the Chancellor 
had formed a great party in parliament, 
and was reſolved, within a few days, to 
make acomplaint againſt him in the houſe, 

W b to 


* - 
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to produce the. witneſſes of the marriage, 
that they might be examined.——That, 
hence, their teſtimony remaining there, 
would be the greateſt affront that could 

be offered to his Royal Highneſs. 


To this, they added many particulars 
calculated to exaſperate the Duke, who 
was ſo incenſed at the communication, 
that he reſolved immediately to you to 


the Chancellor about it. 


It had been univerſally noticed, that the 
Duke had never ſpoken to the Chancellor 
in the Houſe of Peers, or any where elſe, 
ſince the time of his going to meet his 
ſiſter ; but on the preſent occaſion he went 
to ſeek him; and finding him in the Privy 


Lodging, he whiſpered him, that he ſhould 


be glad to confer with him at his own 
SPY, whither he was then . 
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His Lordſhip immediately followed, and 
being arrived, the Duke ſent all his fer- 
vants out of the way, and then told him, 
with great warmth, he had been ibm 
of his intention to complain to the par lia- 
ment of him, which he was not afraid of; 
but that, if he did proceed in fuch a mea- 
fare, he would have occaſion to repent it; 
that as for his daughter, ſhe had ſo diſhio- 
nored herſelf (of which the evidence was 


to him as ſtrong as if he had witneſſed it 


himſelf) that nobody could condemn his 
conduct towards her ; and concluded with 
ſome threats of what he would do, if he 
purſued his intention of appealing to the | 
parliament. ' 


When the Duke concluded, the Chan- 
| cellor told him, he hoped he would Judge 
of the degree of credit to be given other 
reports that had been made to him, by 
the falſchood of this, which had been raiſed 

| | without 


LY 
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without the leaſt ſhadow or foundation al 
Wiſh 


That though he did not pretend to much 
| wiſdom, yet no, man took him for ſuch, a 
fool, as he muſt be, if he ooceived bs — 
intention as his Royal e nag of 
bois of. 


a his Royal. IS had, done 8 
kim any injury, there; was one, who. aß as 
much above him, as che Duke Was ſuperi ö 
or to himſelf, who. would cenſure, and 
Puniſh it; for his own. part, he knew, too 
well whoſe.ſon, and whoſe brother he was, 
to behave with leſs ſubmiflion and duty 1 to- 
Wards him Fhan Were due; that Me would 

never find him, on any e e Ae | 
in them. _ 


8 


In reſpe&t to his daughter, te « Gould; not 
think it incumbent on him, 6 to vindicate 


K 3. 
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her Som any ſcandal or aſperſions, however 
improbable ; ſhe had diſobliged and de- 
ceived him too much, for him to be over 
confident ſhe might not deceive any other 
man ; and, therefore, he would leave that 
likewiſe to the Almighty, upon whoſe 
bleſſing he would always depend, vhilſt 
_ himſelf remained innocent, and no longer. 


The Duke making no reply to this, the 
Chancellor took his leave ; but his Royal 
Highneſs was ſo favorably impreſſed by 
the diſcourſe, which he repeated very ex- 
actly to the King and others, that he was 
never afterwards heard to ſpeak with diſ- 
pleaſure of the Chancellor. | 


His Lordſhip the leſs merited this impu- 
tation, as the advice had been given him, 
not to ſuffer the indignity thrown on him 
tamely, but to take ſome ſteps towards 

| obtaining 
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obtaining. redreſs ; but-this-he had reſolutes 
ly refuſed.. 


The Queen ſlill continued her implaca- 
ble reſentment, and made uſe of all her 
power and influence over the Duke, to 
_ Keep him firm to his purpoſe, of never 
ſeeing his wife more, and encouraged, . to 
the utmoſt of her power the calumny and 
ſcandal thrown on her. £5 


— ee TIE nana nn 


J UST before the difcovery of this affair, 
the Queen had been greatly afflicted, by 


the death of the Duke of Glouceſter, who 


died of the ſmall · pox; this circumflance 
had alſo greatly affected the n and = | 


whole nation. 


K 4 The 
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The Princeſs Royal was now ſeized by 
that fatal diſorder, and, from the ſymp- 
toms ſhe felt, was ſenſible of the approach 

of that awful period, in which conſcience, 
caſting off all the fetters our paſſions place 
on it, aſſerts its powers, and, by its teſti- 
oo. anticipates our future fate; filling 
the ſoul of the bad with the keeneſt re- 
morſe, the bittereſt anguiſh, and deepeſt 
deſpair; while to the good it is attended 
with confidence, peace, and the bright 


hope of enjoying everlaſting felicity, in 
the * zl. 


er did the Princeſs repent, at this 
| tremendous period, the injuries ſhe had 


done to one, whom. ſhe had engaged to 


protect, and whoſe innocence and virtue 
Nr bad — fulleſt m e of. 


Nc or did ſhe content herſelf with a fruit- 
leſs regret ;——reſolving to do all in her 


power 
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power to repair the wrong, ſhe made an 
avowal of the ſhare ſhe had, in contribut- - 
ing to alienate the affection of the Duke 
from his wife, by acquieſcing in the wick- 

ed plan cotitrived for that e Ma 


She cxpreſict her extreme foro for the 
effet—her ſincere belief of the perfect in- 
nocence and virtue of the Ducheſs, and 
her earneſt, hope that the teſtymony, given 
by her at this awful criſis, would atone for 
the injury ſhe had done, by clearing her 
character, and reconciling her to the Duke. 


she lived only a few hours after this 
confeſſion. 


This ſudden ſtroke, and the circumſtan- 
ees attending it, made a ſerious and deep 
impreſſion on all who were connected with - 
the Princeſs; but, far inferior, were the 
ſenſations of every other perſon, when 
compared with thoſe of the Duke of Yorks 

Ks A deep 
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A deep melancholy took poſſeſſion of 


his mind; far from ſeeking to diſſipate 


his grief, by thoſe amuſements he had 


formerly delighted in, he refuſed to liſten 
to the voice of conſolation, excluding him- 
ſelf from all ſociety, and yielding himſelf 


a prey to utter deſpondency. 


This was a ſubject of great concern to 
thoſe who were intereſted for him, which 


Vere not few, as he was extremely be- 
loved. 


In vain did they employ every art to 


draw him from his ſolitude, and tempt him 


to participate in his former amuſements; 


no perſuaſions, intreatigs, or repreſentati- 


ons, could influence him to comply with 


their wiſhes, 


| Whether concern for this change i in his, 
* maſter; compunction excited by the 
late 
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late awful event; apprehenſion of a diſ- 
covery; or, the preſentiment that a re- 
conciliation would take place, which would 
involve him in ruin, produced the effect 1 
am now to relate, reſpecting Sir Charles 
Berkeley, I cannot determine; but, what- 


ever cauſe operated te produce the event, 
the conſequence of ſome refteCtion on his 
mind, incited him to demand a private 


audience of the Duke, which he gave him 
to underſtand, was for the purpoſe of mak · 
ing a communication, in which the happi- 


neſs of his 1 Highneſs was greatly . in- 
tereſted. 


Having obtained admiſſion, he threw: - 


himſelf. at the feet of the Duke, and, with - 
an expreſſion of the deepeſt contrition, im- 
plored his Royal Highneſs's pardon, for 
having employed a deception in regard to 
him, to which he had been infſuenced by 
axeal concern for his welfare. 


He 7 
- 
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He then, proceeded to ſay, that the ge- 
neral opinion of the miſchief and unhap- 
_ " pineſfs, if not abſolute ruin that would enſue 
to his Royal Highneſs, from his contract- 

ing a marriage with Miſs Hyde, had in- 
cited him to employ every poſſible means 
for breaking it off; ſenſible, that the al- 
fections were too deeply engaged, to allo w]- 
of arguments having effect, he had form- 
ed the plan of that aecuſation, which had 
but too well ſucceeded. 


But, 8 affected by obſerving the 
extreme unhappineſs of his Royal High- 
neſs, he was ſolicitous to remove it, by 
avowing moſt ſolemnly, that his charge 
was utterly without grounds; for he was 
well aſſured of Miſs Hyde's inviolable at- 
tachment to the Duke, as were as convince 

25 of ber virtue. | | 


* % . 
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He added, that he was conſcigus; his 
Royal Highneſs might doubt his veracity, 
ſince. he had himſelf ſo ſcandalouſly | im. 
peached it; but the teſt of the truth on 
this | occaſion was, that he could have no 
motive for making the avowal, but the 
dictates of conſcience ; for he ſhould be 
thrown by it in the power of his enemies, 
unleſs his Royal Highneſs. ſhould Le f 
vouchſafe to proted him. | | 


He then earneſtly implored the Duke to 


pardon a fault, that had been committed 


out of real, though, perhaps, miſtaken zeal _ 
for his welfare, and continue to protect 
him, as he muſt otherwiſe fall a ſacrifice to 


thoſe he had ſo unjuſtly and unprovokedly. * 4 
injured ; the ſenſe of which ſo averwhelms Þ 7 


ed him with ſhame, that he had not the 
confidence to look up to them. 
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This confeſſion operated like magic on 
the heart of the Duke; every impreſſion. 
of the grief he had been ſuſceptible of in 
that point, where he moſt deeply felt, va- 
niſned, and the completeſt ſatisfactione en- 
ſued. 


In that moment of happineſs it was im 
poſſible to evince, or to conceive, any re- 
ſentment againſt him, who had wrought 

the happy change. 


The Duke, therefore, immediately raif- 
ed Sir Charles, and embracing, aſſured 
him, he fincerely forgave all that was paſ- 

ſed; from the perſuaſion of its being the 
effect of zeal for his welfare; and pledged. 
himſelf, that Sir Char les ſhould be ſo com- 
-prehended in- the reconciliation; which it 
would be his firſt buſineſs to ſeek, that no 
ill conſequence ſhould ariſe to him from 


pa events, +2 
THE 
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Tu E firſt ſtep taken by the Duke, was 
to write to the Ducheſs. His letter was. 
expreſſive of his ſincere penitence, ſorrow, . 
and affection; he related the plan that had 
been laid to deceive him. truſted, that as 
he had himſelf, as well as her, ſo ſeverely 
ſuffered for his credulity, ſhe would pardon 
and reſtore him to her regard; and, in his 
poſtſcript, recommended his fon to her. 
care, and intreated her permiſſion to viſit: 
her. Sh | 


He then went to the King, and gave his 
Majeſty (who was much pleaſed on the 
occaſion) an account of what had paſſed, 

and evinced the happineſs it gave lim. 


Not only the King, but the whole Court | 
became ſenſible to the change wrought in 


him; far from concealing his ſatisfaRion 
oc 
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or its cauſe, he took a peculiar pleaſure in 


” teſtifying it to thoſe whom he had former- 


ly avoided, from the little credit they, gave 
to N had provoked his reſentment. 


_ His Royal Highneſs, - the moſt, graci- 
ous manner, thanked me for my kind 
offices, and attention: to. the Ducheſs; la- 
mented that he liad not liſtened. to. my 
repreſentations, and the ſuggeſtion of his 
own heart. 


He aſſured me, he ſhould ever regard 
me as one of his firſt friends, and think. 
himſelf happy if he could obtain the efteem 
of one, who had ſo clearly proved her claim, 
to the firſt character in life —a * 
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You wilt have anticipated, my dear 
Lady Mordaunt, the information of Ann's 
ſenſations on receiving the Duke's letter. 


Joy now illumined her boſon; like the 
ſun emerging from a deep cloud, it burſt 
at once in full brightneſs on her. Scarce 
could ſhe believe her happineſs to, be 


real.. 


But when the firſt powerful emotions 

of her mind ſubſided, and brought her ideas 
ta their wonted order, | her grateful and _ 
pious ſpirit breathed its fervent offering 
_ of praiſe, of thankſgiving, to that Being 
who had ſo diſpoſed events, as to manifeſt 
her innocence, and reſtore ber to hap | 

h | 
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When ſhe had thus. fulfilled her firſt 
duty, ſhe wrote to the Duke; aſſuring him 
of her.complete forgiveneſs of all the paſt,. 
which ſhe requeſted might never. more. be. 
mentioned; and that ſhe had never with- 
drawn her affections from him, becauſe ſhe 
was convinced his conduct proceeded from 
miſtepreſentation. 


Then expreſſing her ſatisfaction at the 

teſtimony of her innocence, and happineſs 

in the hope of ſeeing him 9 ſne con- 
cluded, : 


This letter ſoon Wen the Duke to 
her feet... | 


Your imagination will eaſily ſuggeſt to 
you, my dear friend, the affecting inter- 
view of this amiable pair: it was the tris 
umph of love and virtue, and they ſhed- 

| their 


4 
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their brighteſt influence over the exquiſite 
period. | 


The hearts on which this influence were 
conferred, were formed to enjoy it in all 
its extent; ſenſibility having prepared 
them to feel every ſentiment in its come 
pleteſt energy. 


To ſuch an affectionate parent as your- 
ſelf, my dear Lady Mordaunt, I need not 
deſcribe the ſhare Lady Clarendon took 
in her daughter's 1 


— 2 
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Tur tide of happineſs now flowed in 
faſt to the lovely Ducheſs: the King ſtre- 
nuouſly aſſerted her cauſe ; he urged the 
* Sir Charles Berkeley” s conſeſ- 

Hans. 
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fion, as 2 matter that would give ſatis- 
faction to himſelf; and this circumſtance 
tended to filence effectually thoſe who 
had been moſt violent in their cenſure. 


Indeed, as they conſiſted. chiefly. of ſuch 

as ſaw only through the Queen's eyes, and 
underſiood only what ſhe. pleaſed; they 
ſhould, they were but few; and, as it was 
evident what turn the malice muſt take, 
ſuch as were moſt diſpoſed to encourage 
her reſentment, aſſumed more ne 
in their diſcourſe. 


But her Majeſty became more enraged 
than ever, when ſhe heard of the reconci- 
ujation that had taken place, and that his 
Majeſty intereſted himſelf ſo much in the 

| affair, Shodeclared, in the, utmoſt wrath, 
- * that whenever. that woman; ſhould be 
EY IP into ee by oag door, the 
25, | would 
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« would go out of it by andther, and never 
« enter it more,” 


When tis Royal Hiahtls e came to wait 
on her, ſhe refuſed to admit him into her 
pteſence. The King then "undertook. to 
introduce him; however, ſhe ſtill perliſt- 
ed in not ſpeaking to him. 


This conduct occaſioned great b | 
nels to the Royal . 


Many of the Chancellor's friends ſtte- 


nuouſly urged him to make ſome applied» _ 
tion to the Queen, conceiving that might 


moliify and incline her to facilitate aftep- 
that ſhe'would, in the end, be obliged to 
take, as ſne could not e lier Lowe . 
ſingly. | 


Bat! be ablclitily r cifufed to hike 159 


advances in the affair, or contribute to in» 


cenſe 
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cenſe her more, by obtruding himſelf into 
her preſence ; for he declared, he thought 
the Queen had great reaſon for the indig- 
nation ſhe expreſſed. He ſhould not, 
therefore, endeavour to excuſe it; tha t, 

as far as his humble ſituation was capable 
of receiving an injury from ſo great 4 
Prince, he had himſelf to complain of a 
tranſgreſſion, that exceeded the limits of 
all juſtice, human and divine. 


T HE Queen had come to England 
much ſooner than ſhe intended, owing to 
her anxious ſolicitude, to prevent the mar- 
riage ſhe had ſo ſtrong an objection to; 
and, on her arrival, ſhe declared her inten- 
tion of making a very ſhort ſtay, as ſhe 
was deſirous of. returning to France, for 


the benefit of her health. She had found 
3 much 
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amuch benefit from the uſe of the Bourbon 
waters, and meaned to make another tri⸗ | 
al of them. 


The time now being arrived that ſhe © 
had fixed for her departure, orders were 
ſent for the ſhips to attend her embarkati- 
on at Portſmouth.; and the day was ap- 
pointed for her keting out from, White- 
-hall. | 


"The idea of her Majefty': s quitting the 
kingdom, in her preſent ſtate of mind, 
was very painful to the Duke, and ftill 
more ſo to his lovely Ducheſs, who felt 
herſelf the occaſion of this uneaſineſs to 
him, whoſe happineſs was the firſt object 
of her wiſhes. | 


The King ſhared in their concern, and 
did all in his power to remove the Queen's 
reſentment, and reconcile her to the Duke; 
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but all ws ende and perſuaſions p prov- 
ed ſo ineffectual, that it was the general 
opinion ſhe would quit England, without 


; taking off the interdiction ſhe had laid on 


his 98 Highneſs. 


Fut on a ſudden, OX reſolution chang- 
ed, and, without any body being able to 
aſſign a cauſe for it, ſhe received the Duke 


with her former kindneſs; and told him, 


that finding the buſineſs which had offend- 
ed her ſo much, had proceeded too far for 
any meaſure of her's to. puta ſtop to it, ſhe | 
ſhould no longer interfere with, or trouble 
herſelf further in it; but would offer up 
her prayers for a bleſſing on him, and that 


be might be happy. 


The Duke threw himſelf at the feet: of 


his mother, expreſſing, with all the energy 
ol feeling, his grateful ſenſe of her conde- 


ſending, goodneſs ; he ſaid, as ſhe was fo 
| „ 
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kind to pray for his happineſs, he truſted, 
when ſhe knew it was in her own power 
to complete it, ſhe would not with-hold 
the means: that the ſole remaining wiſh 
of his heart was now, that ſhe would be 
reconciled to his wife, and graciouſly ad- 
mit her to her preſence; for the Ducheſs 
remained ſtill at her father's, where the 
King frequently viſited her, 


The Queen made no oppoſition to this; 
on the contrary, deſiring a general 
reconciliation, and ſpoke very graciouſly. 
of the Chancellor, whom ſhe particularly 
deſired to be on an amicable footing with. 


Some ceremonials, however, were re- 
quiſite to bring theſe matters about with 
propriety. . 


For the preſervation of her Majeſty's 
dignity, it was neceſlary the Chancellor 
Vol. IL L | — ould 
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ſhould make the firſt advance ; and as all 
who had been engaged 1n proſecuting the 
plan againſt the Hyde family, and had ex- 
poſed themſelves to her reſentment, were 
required to be comprehended in the 
amneſty, much difficulty was ſtill likely to 
enſue, before all matters could be adjuſted. 


The Chancellor was, in conſequence of 
the arrangements made at Court, required 
to wait on the Earl of St. Alban, which he 
abſolutely refuſed to do, giving for a rea- 
ſon, to his particular friends, that he was 
too well acquainted with the .arts of that 
Court, whereof diſſimulation was the very 
ſoul, to be perſuaded that changes, for 
which he ſaw no reaſonable motive, could 

be real. | 


Thoſe to whom he ſaid this, thinking he 
carried his ſuſpicions and reſerve too far 
| on 
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on this occaſion, and anxious to promote 
the general wiſh of reconciliation, ac- 
quainted ſome of the Queen's party, whom 
they thought better of than the reſt, with 
the Chancellor's reaſons for refuſing his 
aſſent to the propoſed ftep. 


Upon which the Abbot Montague (who: | 
had fo far complied with the faction of the 


Queen's Court, as not to converſe with an 


enemy) viſited him openly, and told him, 
this change in the Queen had proceeded 
from a letter ſhe had juſt received from 
Cardinal Richlieu, in which he had plainly 
told her, „She would not meet a favora- 
* ble reception in France, if ſhe quitted 
« her ſons in diſpleaſure; and profeſſed an 
« animoſity againſt thoſe Miniſtzrs, who 

ere moſt in the King's confidence: then 
highly extolled the ſervices performed by 
e the Chancellor, and adviſed her to com- 


* ply with what could not be avoided, to 
. . 2 : cc be 


hn. 
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Abe perfectly reconciled to her children, 
* and to thoſe who were nearly related 
to, or truſted by them.“ 


. This he further urged, in ſo i a 
flite, and with ſuch convincing arguments, 


that her Majeſty's reſentment \ was wholly 
ſubdded. 


The Abbot added, that this was the 
reaſon of the ſudden change that every 
body obſerved, and therefore he ought to 
believe the ſincerity of it, and comply with 
What was required, on his part, towards 
promoting her Majeſty's wiſh of a perfect 
reconciliation of all parties. 


The Chancellor had never confidered 
the Abbot as his enemy, therefore gave 
credit to what he now ſaid ; though he was 
at a loſs to trace the ſource of thoſe favora- 

ble 
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ble ſentiment of the Cardinal towards him, 
as he had never believed him his friend. 


He 45 the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of his 
duty to the Queen, and ſaid, how happy 
he ſhould think himſelf in her protection, 
which he, i in all humility, implored; and 
would gladly caſt himſelf at her Ma Jeſty" o 


feet,-when ſhe would vouchſafe to receive 
him. 


But he made no mention of viſiting the 
Earl of St. Alban, or any of that party; 
and as it was reſolved to make the. recon» 
ciliation general, the Abbot took his leave, 
to conſult what ſtep had beſt be taken to 
0 this about. 
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TIE Duke now obtained permiſſion to 
introduce Sir Charles Berkeley to the Duch- 
eſs, for the purpoſe of aſking her forgive- 
neſs of the injuries he had been guilty of 
towards her, 


You will judge how greatly this inter- 
view muſt agitate and affect her; but, ever 
preſerving her preminence of character, 
ſhe received him with a mingled dignity 
and condeſcending goodneſs, that raiſed 
her higher, if poſſible, than ever, in his 
Highneſs's opinion. 


Sir Charles caſt himſelf at her feet, and, 
with the deepeſt contrition, acknowledged 
fully all the injuſtice and cruel wrongs he 
had done her. 


She 


7 
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She accepted his atonement with the 
utmoſt ſweetneſs, promiſing never more to 
remember the offence; and, true to her 
word, ſhe was never afterwards known to 
mention his name in diſpleaſure, or endea- 


vor to deprive him of the favor of the 
Duke. 


* 


If, as ſurely as true, real greatneſs of 
mind is evinced in the forgiveneſs of our 
enemies, none ever moreproved theirclaim 


to this glorious characteriſtic, than the 
Ducheſs of York, 


Sir Charles then proceeded to wait on 
the Chancellor, to whom he made the 
ſame profeſſions. of repentance. He was 


received civilly by his Lordſhip, out of con- 
ſideration to his Royal Maſter ;- but the 


Chancellor was not much diſpoſed to Place 


confidence in his ſincerity. 


L. 4 Lord 
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Lord Berkeley was now . to 
the Ducheſs, and afterwards viſited her 
father. On which laſt occaſion he diſplay- 
ed his character in its real light, to the 


great entertainment of thoſe who were 


appriſed of the circumſtances attending 
this whole buſineſs. 


He fed to the Chancellor, to have 
intereſted himſelf extremely in promoting 
the reconciliation ; felicitated himſelf” on 
. accompliſhing it, though with great diffi- 
culty ; and ſeemed to expect his Lordſhip's 
thanks on the occaſion, but the Chancel- 
lor was not inclined to gratify him. 


This was not the firſt inſtance that had 
occurred, wherein Lord Berkeley had, to 


his knowledge, claimed the merit of ac- 


commodating matters, which himſelf had 
principally contributed to embroil. 


THE . 
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Tu E ſatisfaction of the Royal Brothers, 
on the preſent favorable diſpoſition of the 
Queen, was evident to every body: they 
both thought the Chancellor foo reſerved, 
in contributing his part towards conciliat- 
ing her Majeſty's favor, and were hurt at 
obſerving he entered not into the ſenti- 
ments they now entertained as they wiſh 
ed. 8 


The Duke frequently mentioned the 
ſubject to the King, and appeared to be 
ſo much grieved at it, that his Majeſty re- 
ſolved to notice it to the Chancellor. 


In conſequence, he went to his Lord - 
ſhip's houſe, and, being 'alone with him, 
his Majeſty took occaſion to mention the 
great good humour the Queen was in, and 
related many particulars in proof of her fa- 


vorable diſpoſition towards his Lordſhip. 72 


L 5 lle 
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He then acquainted him, that the next 


day the Earl of St. Alban would viſit him, 
and offer his ſervices to attend him to the 
Queen, which his Majeſty conjured him to 


receive with due civility and teſtimony of 


ſatisfaction; for that it was obſerved, that 
no, when the minds of all other men ap- 
peared chearful, and diſpoſed to a good 
- . underſtanding, his alone ſeemed more 


gloomy and ſullen than it had been, even 


when affairs wore the moſt unpromiſing 


aſpect. That this was more noticed, as it 


Was not natural to him. 


To this, the Chancellor replied, he was 
not conſcious of his having failed in any 
point of good manners or propriety; but 


confeſſed, that of late, his thoughts had 
been more perplexed and uneaſy to him- 


ſelf, * than they had ever been before; and, 
therefore, it was not to be wondered at, 


that his conduct did not appear the ſame as 


it uſed to do. 


That 
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That though he had been ſurpriſed, be- 
yond all his power of deſcription, at the 
firſt intelligence of his daughter's marri- 
age, yet he was ſoon enabled to recollect 
himſelt, and, upon the teſtimony of his 
own conſcience, to compoſe his'mind and 
ſpirits, reſolving to ſuppreſs all concern for 
his daughter, and yield her up to the mi- 
ſery ſhe had brought on herſelf. | 


Nor did the viciſſitudes which occurred 


after, in that tranſaction, or the diſpleaſure - 43 


and menaces of the Duke, make any other 
' impreſſion on him, than to convince him 
how unequal he was to conduct a matter, 
which, in all reſpects, was beyond his under- 
ſtanding and faculties, and, therefore, he 
reſolved to leave it to the direclion of Pro- 
vidence. 


That, in conſequence of this acqui- 
eſcence, he had enjoyed a perfect tranqui- 
lity 
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lity of mind, attended with a degree of 
1 fortitude that had prepared him for any 
_ misfortune which might happen. 


| But now he was awakened to other re- 
| flections, which he was leſs able to arrange 
| or govern. 


He ſaw difficulties removed which he 

had thought inſuperable; that hence, 

_-. would ariſe conſequences more fatal to him 
than thoſe which he had before apprehend- 
ed; ſince he had leſs to dread from indig- 
nation or contempt, than the envy which 
3 od be created by bis exaltation. 


His daughter was now received into the 
Royal Family, the wife of the King's only 
brother, and heir apparent of the crown, 
whilſt his Majzſty remained unmarried. 


_ — . 8 
* 


| The great truſt his Majeſty repoſed i in 
8 lim, infinitely beyond his wiſhes, was, in 
* nel, 
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itſelf, ſufficiently calculated to inſpire jea- 
louſy ; and how greatly that would be 
augmented, by this new relation, he could 
plainly foreſee. 


This would influence envious and ma- 
lignant men, to inſinuate ſuſpicions of him 
into his Majeſty's mind, even when they 
affected to have moſt confidence in his 


integrity, and were moſt laviſh i in his com- 
dation. 


That how firm and conſtant ſoever his 
Majeſty's favor was towards him at pre- 
ſent (of which he had lately received ſuch 
powerful teſtimony) and how reſolved ſo- 
ever he was to continue it, his Majeſty 
himſelf, could not know how far ſome ſuf- 
picion, artfully ſuggeſted, might operate | 
in future on his mind. | 8 


And, 
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To 

2 And, therefore, upon all the revolvings 
he had with himſelf, he could not deviſe 
any plan, that would contribute ſo much 
to his Majeſty's ſervice, and his own quiet 
and ſecurity, as to retire from the ſtation 


he was in, to ſolitude, and give up all con- 
cern with affairs of ſtate. 


This plan could not be ſo well complet- 
ed, as by his leaving the king dom, to 
ſettle in ſome place remote from any court. 


Having proceeded thus far, he threw 
- himſelf on his knees, and, with the utmoſt 
earneſtneſs, deſired the King to conſent 
to his retiring, as a circumſtance beſt calcu- 
lated to promote his Majeſty's ſervice. 


The King was filent till the Chancellor 
had concluded; but, though he did not in- 
terrupt him, he gave ſufficient proof of 
the impatience with which he attended. 
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When he kneeled, his Majeſty raiſed 

him, and, with great warmth, told him, 

he had not expected this conduct from 

him! to think of leaving him, at a time 
when he muſt know his ſervices were ſo ne- 

ceſſary, proved a failure of. regard which 
greatly hurt him. 


That he (the Chancellor) had reaſon to 

be well aſſured, that it never could be in 
any man's power to leſſen his Majeſty's 
kindneſs towards, or confidence in him 
if any preſumed to attempt it, they would 
find cauſe to repent it. | 


He ſaid, there were many reaſons, why 
he ſnould never have deſigned, or adviſed ' 
| this marriage of his brother's; yet, ſince 
it was done, and all parties now fo well 
reconciled, he would not deny that he 
was very much pleaſed with it, and, in- 
deed, augured _ advantage from it; 


bog 
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for he knew the Ducheſs to be a woman of 


_ ſuch a fine underſtanding, and amiable 


character, that ſhe would obtain a great 


aſcendancy over her huſband ; and, as he 


was ſatisfied of her being ſtill directed by 


the counſels of her father, he was confi- 
dent it would produce the happieſt con- 
ſequences. 


His Majeſty added, that he knew 


the Duke had ſome very unprinci- 


pled people about him, who had deceived 


and miſled him; that their influence would 
now be overpowered by one, who would 


guide him in the path of propriety ; there- 
fore, he muſt repeat, he was rejoiced the 


e had taken __ 


His Ma jeſty then Snchiged, with many 


ö gracious expreſſions, deſiring the Chancel- 


lor never to liſten to ſuch unreaſonable 
| Tuggeſtio as thoſe he had juſt uttered, 
| but 
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but proſecute bis buſineſs with his uſual 
zeal and alacrity, depending on the con- 
tinuance of his kindneſs and protection. 


| Ta: E next morning, ah was that of 
the laſt day the Queen was to ſtay, the 
Earl of St. Alban viſited the Chancellor, 
with all thoſe compliments, profeſſions and 
proteſtations, which were ſo eaſy to him; 


and which his confidence in his own eElo- - 


quence, led him to uppoſe ovary body be- 
lieved. 


He N a wonderful joy, that the 
Queen would now quit the kingdom with 
ſentiments ſo favorable towards the Roy- 
al Family, and more particularly ſo toward 
him, to whoſe counſel ſhe attributed the 


prof; 8 
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proſperous ſtate of his Majeſty and the na- 
tion. His Lordſhip added, he had autho- 
_ rity from the Queen to ſay, it was her ſin- 
cere deſire to part with the Chancellor on 
the moſt amicable terms, which ſhe her- 
ſelf would aſſure him of when they met. 


To this the Chancellor made a conciſe 
reply, ſignifying his ſenſe of her Majeſty's 
goodneſs, and readineſs to attend her at 
any hour ſhe would pleaſe to appoint. 


The Earl returned in the afternoon, and 
conducted the Chancellor to Whitehall, 
where they found her Majeſty, ſurround- 
ed by ladies, who came to take leave. 


On his entrance they withdrew to the 
anti- chamber, and the Queen riſing from 
her chair, advanced with a countenance 
expreſſive of the utmoſt chearfulneſs and 
ſerenity to him, and ſoon after took occa- 
N. ſion 
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ſion to ſay, he could not wonder, much leſs 
take it ill, that ſhe had been greatly offend- 
ed with the Duke, and expreſſed her diſ- 
approbation of his marriage ſo ſtrongly, 
that, if in conſequence of a reſentment fo. 
natural as her's, ſhe had ſaid any thing 
diſpleaſing to him, he muſt impute it to 
the provocation ſhe had received, though 
not from him. 


She was now informed by the King, and 
had the fulleſt proof, that he was perfect 
ly ignorant of the marriage till it had 
taken place, and, indeed, as much incenſed 
at the ſtep as herſelf; ſhe, therefore, ac- 
quitted him of any part of the offence. 


She added, ſhe'muſt acknowledge that 
his fidelity to the late King, her huſband, 
was eminent; that his ſervices and attach- 
ment to her ſon, and their happy effects, 
were equally conſpicuous ; therefore, as 


. ſhe 
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ſhe received his daughter as her daughter 
as ſhe ſincerely forgave the Duke and her, 
and- was reſolved ever more to evince all 
the tenderneſs of a mother towards them; 
ſo ſhe wiſhed alſo to be on amicable terms 
with him, and ſhould thencefortii expect 


from him all the good offices her kindneſs 
ſhould entitle her to. 


The Chancellor, in reply, expreſſed his 
ſtrong ſenſe of her Majeſty's condeſcenſi - 
on and goodneſs; and ſaid, it would have 
been to derogate from that wiſdom, for 
which ſhe was celebrated, and the dignity 
ſhe ought to preſerve hr! marking her in- 
dignation leſs ſtrongly; that her genero- 

ſity and goodneſs, in ſo ſoon pardoning an 

; offence, in itſelf fo unpardonable, could 
not 'be too highly commended ; and con- 
cluded with the profeſſions of duty he 
| thought due to her, ſaying, he ſhould al- 
ys depend on her protection as his moſt 
gracious ö 
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gracious miſtreſs, and pay all obedience to | 


her commands. 


Her Majeſty appeared extremely pleaf- 8 


ed with this diſcourſe; and ſaid ſhe had 
the utmoſt reliance on his profeſſions. 


The evening drawing on, and many of 
the Nobility waiting to pay their reſpects 
to the Queen, the Chancellor thought it 
time to retire; therefore, after ſome re- 


_ petitions of his profeſſions of duty, and 


kiſing her Majeſty's hand, he took leave. 


— 


* 
* 

1 9 

: 


Previous to this viſit of his Lordſhip, | 
the Duke of York had preſented the Du- 
cheſs to his mother. I did not mention 


this | in the due order of events, becauſe I 
2 would 


* 
3 20 
E 24 » 
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would not interrupt my account of the 
Chancellor. | 


The Queen. received her ſo graciouſly, 
that a ſpectator, who had been ignorant 
of the preceding circumſtances, would 
have ſuppoſed ſhe was the daughter of her 
choice. She made her fit down by her, 
addreſſing her with the utmoſt eaſe and 
cordiality ; and when ſhe took her leave, 
-- embraced her as affectionately as ſhe did 
her ſon. | 


I need not deſcribe the joyful effect of 
this on the Duke and Ducheſs. 


Her Royal Highneſs was now preſented | 
in form at court, and received with a diſ- 
tinction, that made it evident the King 
wiſhed ſhe ſhouid have every attention and 
honor paid her, that were due to high 
Tank, adorned by the greateſt virtues. 


His 


* 
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His defire was of courſe univerſally 
complied with, and the lovely Ducheſs re- 
_ ceived the adoration of all who eee | 
. | 


”. _- 
Wal” 


You will eafily conceive, my dear Lady 
Mordaunt, that there were ſome among 
thoſe who © bent the knee to her,” whoſe 
hearts did not dictate the expreſſion of 
their devotion ; but all, who were capable 
of attachment to real merit, paid the un- 
feigned tribute of affection, eſteem, and 


reſpect; of this, I am ſure, that no human 
being ever reſided in a Court, who was 


more ſincerely beloved, who had fewer 
enemies, and more friends than the Du- 
cheſs of York, 


- 
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Axp now, my dear Lady Mordaunt, 
I have brought the hiſtory of this admira- 
ble woman to a conclufion. | 


| She is plead in a Gi that amply 
repays her for all her paſt ſufferings ; hav- 
ing attained the higheſt point of human 
felicity ; reconciled to the tendereſt, beſt, 
and moſt beloved of parents; united to a 
man, who, conſcious of her ſuperlative ex- 
cellence, regards her as the firſt of human 
beings; to a huſband, the object of her 


choice, and deſerving the diſtinction. 


I To theſe ſources of domeſtic felicity, 
are added, all the advantages of the moſt 


ſplendid ſituation; the homage of the 


world, and, what, to ſuch a heart as the 
Duchels's, ou give the higheſt degree of 
happineſs 
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happineſs attainable on earth—the power 
of doing univerſal good, 5 


\S need not particularize, Pam ſure, to 
you, the nature of her conduct towards 
thoſe who attached themſelves to her in the 
hour of adverſity; in reading her charac- 
ter, the idea of what her fuperior under- 
ſtanding and goodnefs would ſuggeſt, will 
ſo naturally occur, to a congenial mind, 
as to render the detail ſuperfluous. _ 


dt, 


Ir HINK you will agree with me, * 
dear Lady Mordaunt, that the hand of 
Providence was never more manifeſt, than 


in the events that I have recountſe. 


Vor. II. „ The 
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The reluQance of the Chancellor, to 
his daughter's being promoted to attend - 
ance on the Princeſs Royal; her Highneſs's, 
and the King's perſevering condeſcenſion, 
in removing all obſtacles that obſtructed 
- their intended favor, were circumſtances 

4 Tory uncommon, _ 


The effort of enmity, in thoſe who hat- 

ed the Chancellor, reverting on themſelves, 
and increafing the glory and proſperity of 
him they, ſought to ruin; the ſufferings of 
Ann, in conſequence of her deviation from 
duty; the remorfe of the Princeſs Royal, , 
and Sir Charles Berkeley, which cleared” 
her innocence from the imputation thrown 
on it; M theſe ſtriking events, crowned by 
he concluſion, of the Ducheſs receiving, 
= - the. reward of her long - tried virtues and 
2 piety, mark the interpoſition of that Be- 
ing, who governeth all things in heaven 

and onear th. 


- „ 
* w - 
1 „ * 
* 
=. 
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If we judge not too haſtily, my "Ur 
Lady Mordaunt, but wait the cloſe of-eve> 
ry event, we ſhall obſerve a moral juſtice 
prevail in almoſt every tranſaction. 


And, even in thoſe 3 where 
it is not apparent, could we inveſtigate 
facts, we ſhould find, I doubt not, that 
virtue and vice were attended univerſally 
with their reward and puniſhment. 


The vicious may proſper, may feem 
happy, but never did a guilty mind ex- 
perience true felicity ; while the virtuous, 
though appearing to ſink beneath the preſ- 
ſure of calamity, enjoy that ſweet ſenſati- 
on of conſcious rectitude, which takes the 


bitterneſs from ſorrow's cup, and Rs 
a cordial of it. 


cannot but hope, my dear friend, that * 
all, who are led to reflect on the events 
that have attended the Ducheſs of York, 


nil 
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vn derive advantage from the obſerva- 
tions, which naturally ariſe on the occaſi- 


on; that they will be influenced by it to 


believe this important truth, that the path 
of rectitude is * road to genuine felicity. 


Adieu, my Jear friend, believe me 
ever affectionately 


Yaur's, 


A. ORMOND. 


*4 
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